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paign against Quebec (Connecticut Historical
Society Collections, vol. X, 1905, p. 170) and
served, it is said, as Putnam's orderly sergeant.
In early manhood Douglas removed to New
Haven, from which port he engaged successfully
in the West-Indian trade, building up thereby a
modest fortune. On July 5, 1767, he married
Hannah Mansfield of New Haven, who bore him
four children. He retired from active commer-
cial enterprise about 1774 and established a new
home in Northford, about eight miles from New
Haven. From the outbreak of the Revolution he
was an active supporter of the colonial cause.
In April 1775 the Assembly appointed him a
major in the militia, but a month later he ac-
cepted a captaincy in David Wooster's regiment,
raised for service in the Canadian expedition.
With this regiment he took part in Gen. Richard
Montgomery's advance along Lake Champlain.
Because of his nautical experience, Montgomery
assigned Douglas to boat service on the lake.
He returned to Connecticut in the early winter
with his regiment which did not accompany
Montgomery down the St. Lawrence to Quebec.
During the first three months of 1776 he served
as major in a volunteer regiment commanded
by Andrew Ward which assisted in preparing
the defenses of New York and Brooklyn. At
this time the Continental Congress appointed
him commodore of the vessels on Lake Cham-
plain in view of his excellent service during the
previous year (Journal of the Continental Con-
gress, Mar. 26,1776; American Archives, 4 ser.
V, 389, 437-38, 1,378). Douglas declined this
command, however, as he preferred to organize
and lead a battalion in Gen. James Wadsworth's
brigade of Connecticut troops in the New York
campaign. Douglas's men were stationed on the
extreme right of the American line at the battle
of Brooklyn, and he had the mortification of see-
ing the British in occupation of Fort Sterling,
which he had himself helped to erect "in cold,
tedious weather." At Kip's Bay, on the Man-
hattan side of the East River, he commanded a
brigade of Connecticut militia on Sept 15. Un-
der heavy fire from the British war-ships, his
raw troops gave way in confusion in spite of
strenuous efforts to rally them by Douglas and
later by Washington himself. This retreat en-
abled the British to land on Manhattan, but the
incident increased rather than diminished Doug-
las's reputation for gallantry and coolness under
fire. With his battalion he took an active part in
the remainder of the autumn, campaign, although
the necessary hardships and exposure seriously
aggravated in him symptoms of tuberculosis
which were already well developed. Upon the
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expiration of the battalion's term of enlistment
in December, Douglas at once set about the rais-
ing of a new regiment to serve in the Continental
Army for the duration of the war, but he was
destined never again to take the field. He was
elected to the Connecticut Assembly which met
on May 12,1777, but probably was unable to at-
tend since he died at Northford before the month
was out. His loss was unfortunate for the Con-
tinental Army; he had been unselfishly devoted
to the cause and had displayed soldierly qualities
of a high order. His portrait shows him to have
been tall and slender with an erect carriage and
strong features. An older brother, John Doug-
las (Apr. 12, 1734-Sept. 22, 1809), also served
during the Revolution. As lieutenant-colonel
and later colonel of Connecticut troops, he took
a not very conspicuous part in the siege of Bos-
ton and the campaign around New York. From
1777 until the end of the war he held the rank
of brigadier-general of militia, in command of
the 5th Brigade, but participated personally only
in one minor expedition into Rhode Island in the
autumn of 1777.

[Some of William Douglas's letters from the field
have been printed in Henry P. Johnston, "The Cam-
paign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn" in
Memoirs of the Long Island Hist. Soc., vol. Ill (1878),
and others in the N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quart. Bull, Jan.
i929-Jan. 1930. Information on the military careers of
both brothers is to be found in The Public Records of
the Colony of Conn. 1636-1776 (1850-90); The Pub-
lic Records of the State of Conn. (1894-1922), and
Record of Service of Conn. Men in the Revolution. Gen-
ealogical data, portraits of Wm. Douglas and his wife,
and a not entirely reliable sketch of his career, are in-
cluded in Chas. H. J. Douglas, A Collection of Family
Records, with Biog. Sketches, and Other Memoranda
of Various Families and Individuals Bearing the Name
Douglas (1879).]                                        L.W.L.

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM LEWIS (Aug. 22,
i845-Sept. 17, 1924), shoe manufacturer, and
governor of Massachusetts, was born at Plym-
outh, Mass., the son of William and Mary C.
(Vaughan) Douglas. His father died when the
lad was only five, and the latter's only formal
education was secured at brief, irregular inter-
vals in the public schools. In his career he was
a fine example of the poor orphan boy made suc-
cessful and eminent almost entirely by his own
industry and enterprise. At the age of seven he
was bound out to his uncle, a shoemaker, and
set to work pegging shoes when he was so small
that he had to stand upon a box to reach the
bench. His hours were long, and, besides his
routine duties in the shop, he had to gather fuel
for two fires. At fifteen he was a full-fledged
journeyman shoemaker. He then entered a large
cotton-mill at Plymouth, his daily wage being
thirty-three cents. During a period when he
was on crutches because of a broken leg, he hob-
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